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Abstract 

The goal of bilingual education is fostering academic achievement, assisting immigrant acculturation to a new 
community, enabling native speakers to learn a second language, conserving linguistic and cultural heritage of 
minority groups, and advancing national language resources. This study investigated how certain parameters such 
as the views and attitudes towards bilingual education and curriculum development may affect the development of 
a bilingual education curriculum in Turkey. This study is significant because it could pave the way for developing 
a bilingual education program in Turkey. This study used an explanatory sequential mixed method, conducted in 
two phases: a quantitative phase followed by a qualitative phase. For quantitative data collection, 140 participants 
responded the survey instrument. For qualitative data collection, 4 participants were interviewed. The results 
indicated that a bilingual education curriculum is necessary for the education system in Turkey because the 
population of minority peoples is quite large. Results also reflected that a bilingual education program in Turkey 
should focus on speaking, listening, writing, reading, and on the development of vocabulary. Universities should 
open language teacher training departments for teachers who are going to teach in two languages. Examining and 
implementing elements of bilingual education models from other countries could prove helpful in establishing an 
efficient bilingual education program in Turkey. 

Keywords: bilingual education, curriculum, mixed method 

1. Introduction 

Bilingual education is defined as an educational system in which information is presented to students in two 
languages (Baker, 2011). The goal of bilingual education, according to Ngai (2002), is fostering academic 
achievement, assisting immigrant acculturation to a new community, enabling native speakers to learn a second 
language, conserving linguistic and cultural heritage of minority groups, and advancing national language 
resources. Ngai (2002) also states that bilingual education in school includes teaching children in their native 
language and teaching all topics in two different languages. Bilingual education has also been shown to help a 
student’s self-esteem and promote biculturalism, and the students need to recognize and comprehend the 
importance of their language and culture (Baker, 2000). Students should not have to feel badly or different 
regarding their origins, the language they speak, or the traditions they have. Bilingualism also supports the ability 
of students to leam another culture in addition to their own (Hakuta, 1990). 

Bilingual education reform has affirmative consequences for the educational and linguistic achievement of 
students. Children benefit from learning how to use deep language understanding effectively as they pursue their 
schooling from their elementary, secondary, and high school periods, and they can improve their capabilities in 
two different languages (Cummins, 2008). Children can identify the differences and similarities between two 
languages they speak, and, once they develop literacy in both languages, they gain practice in processing 
information. Bilingual education expert, Jim Cummins, has stated that more than 150 research studies in last 35 
years meaningfully support the idea that “the person who knows only one language does not truly know that 
language” (Cummins, 2001, p. 3). Because of processing information through two distinct languages, Cummins 
(2001) believes that children who are bilingual may also improve their mental flexibility and cognition. 
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For potential educational reform in Turkey, policy in education should recognize the minority groups who have 
poor Turkish language backgrounds once they start their schooling (Kadizade, 2015; Ozftdan & Ugurlu, 2015). 
The most realistic way to eliminate discrimination between majority and minority students when they begin school 
is to use their mother tongue in education within a bilingual education model (Kaya, 2015). Being taught in the 
mother tongue was considered a human right and educational reform by UNESCO in 1974. For a potential 
educational reform, needs, conditions, and accessible objectives should be recognized and the current questions, 
detailed observations regarding education system, and different circumstances should be considered to cultivate a 
strong model for the education system in Turkey (Aydin & Ozfidan, 2014; Icduygu, 2015). 

Teacher training departments should be established as a first step in bilingual educational reform. Teacher training 
is one of the most essential concerns for a bilingual education program (Lasagabaster, 2001; Rodriguez, 1998). For 
the necessary infrastructure of teacher training, colleges of education in Turkey should open relevant departments 
such as a Department of Teacher Education (Kyriakou & Kaya, 2011) for bilingual education program training 
programs. Teachers in training should be focused on cultural diversity and linguistics (Rodriguez, 1998) for 
bilingual educational reform in Turkey (Faltis, 2014). Within the teacher-training program, pedagogical courses 
should be required for guidance on teaching children whose mother tongue is different from others (Cummins, 
2000). Trainees who teach mostly students who have different ethnic background should also be provided 
in-service training on cultural diversity and linguistics. 

Understanding the differences between learning and education is essential. Learning is the capacity of an 
individual’s brain to obtain and retain information for a lifetime, whereas education provides assistance in further 
strengthening a student’s learning ability with a curriculum and resources including teachers, classroom 
environment, libraries, etc. (Ozfidan, Machtmes, & Demir, 2014). Every student is fundamentally equal when he 
or she enters the schools or educational environments; however, students who don’t speak Turkish have a 
disadvantage in the Turkish educational system as all primary and secondary school instruction is given in Turkish 
(Kaya, 2015). 

This study investigated how certain parameters such as the views and attitudes towards bilingual education and 
curriculum development may affect the development of a bilingual education curriculum in Turkey. This study is 
significant because it could pave the way for developing a bilingual education program in Turkey. 

2. Method 

This study utilized an explanatory sequential mixed method, conducted in two phases: a quantitative phase 
followed by a qualitative phase. The explanatory sequential mixed method began with the gathering and analyzing 
quantitative data. In the second phase, qualitative data were collected and analyzed as a follow-up to the 
quantitative results. 

2.1 Data Settings and Analysis 

For quantitative data, descriptive analysis was used describe the basic features of the data and to provide simple 
summaries about the sample and the measures in the study. Data that was interval in nature was reported in means 
and standard deviations. 

This study utilized semi-structured interviewing for several reasons. First, this type of interview is frequently used 
when a researcher wants to understand all facets of the answers provided and to inquire intensely into a topic, 
which is, for the purposes of this study, bilingual education. Second, by using a semi-structured interview, this 
study collected detailed information in a style that was conversational. Third, a semi-structured inteiview was 
utilized so that questions could be answered in a certain order. Without deviation from the script, the interview 
closely approximated the survey being read aloud. The researcher anticipated similar answers to those given in the 
survey and analyzed the detailed answers as sources of information and knowledge needed to answer the specific 
questions. 

The interviews were conducted using a digital recording in the native language of the participants, which enabled 
the researcher to organize and collect data precisely. Additionally, notes were taken during; these interviews were 
elaborated upon and clarified post-interview. While analyzing the data, comprehensive notes and unedited 
transcripts were used as reference tools. 

Although integrating and combining quantitative and qualitative phases can improve and increase the 
understanding of the research findings, some pros and cons exist for using a mixed method (Flanson, Creswell, 
Plano-Clark, Petska, & Creswell, 2005). To eliminate all the potential reported disadvantages of mixed method 
approach such as conflicting data and theory, the study utilized only the strengths of both the quantitative and 
qualitative approaches thus using a mixed method that provided a more holistic picture of the research. 
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2.2 Participants 

For quantitative data collection, 140 participants responded the survey instrument. Participants included 96 males 
and 44 females. For qualitative data collection, 4 participants were interviewed; 2 of whom were Turkish and the 
other 2 had ethnic backgrounds other than Turkish. In accordance with the IRB guidelines of Texas A&M 
University (reference #043138) (Appendix A), the participations were voluntary, and they could drop out at any 
phase of the study if they did not want to continue. Table 1 shows the areas of Turkey, which the respondents 
identified as home region. 

Table 1. Regions of participants in Turkey 


# 

Region 

% of total 

N 

Male 

Female 

1 

Marmara Region 

24.29 

34 

25 

9 

2 

Aegean Region 

10.71 

15 

7 

8 

3 

Mediterranean Region 

10.00 

14 

8 

6 

4 

Central Anatolia Region 

18.57 

26 

21 

5 

5 

Black Sea Region 

10.71 

15 

10 

5 

6 

Eastern Anatolia Region 

15.00 

21 

14 

7 

7 

Southeastern Anatolia Region 

10.71 

15 

11 

4 


Total 

100% 

140 

96 

44 


Table 1 indicates the geographic spread of the participants across Turkey. There are seven regions in Turkey, and 
participants represented each region in this study. Most participants were from the Marmara Region because this 
region has the highest population in Turkey. Some those who participated in study were living in the United States; 
however, they all grew up in Turkey, and they selected the region from whence they came. 

Turkey is a mosaic with a diversity of cultures. Table 2 below indicates that many people from different ethnic 
backgrounds participated in the study. This table also shows that the study has participants who are culturally and 
linguistically diverse. Most who participated were Turks, and the minority were Circassians. All the participants 
knew Turkish; some also knew the language of their specific ethnic group. 

Table 2. Ethnic and linguistic background of participants 



Ethnic Background 



Linguistic Background 


# 

Ethnicity 

% of total 

N 

# 

Language 

% of total 

N 

1 

Turkish 

58.57 

82 

1 

Turkish 

61.43 

86 

2 

Kurdish 

20.71 

29 

2 

Kurdish 

14.29 

20 

4 

The Laz 

12.86 

18 

3 

The Zaza 

11.43 

16 

5 

The Alevi 

2.86 

4 

4 

Arabic 

7.14 

10 

6 

Circassian 

0.71 

1 

5 

The Laz 

5.71 

8 

7 

The Zaza 

2.86 

4 





8 

Arab 

7.14 

10 






2.3 Reliability and Validity 

For reliability, Cronbach’s alpha was used to analyze the questionnaire data. Because factor analysis was used, 
Cronbach’s alpha scores were created while running the data on SPSS. Cronbach’s alpha internal consistency 
measure was found to be high across all 11 items (a=.98). For Cronbach’s alpha, a minimum value of .70 is 
considered acceptable (Nunnally, 1978). Hence, the survey instrument was reliable. 

Likewise, academicians who are experts in the field of bilingual education in Turkey and the United States 
reviewed the questionnaires for content/face validity. The results for validity in the survey indicated a statistically 
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significant correlation. The correlation (rs=.520, p=.000) can be considered to be a moderate/medium correlation 
(.40-.60) (See Laerd Statistics, n.d.). Therefore, this questionnaire was found to have content validity. 

3. Findings 

3.1 Results of Quantitative Data Analysis 

Table 3 below provides an overall summary of the descriptive findings about curriculum-related issues. This table 
emphasizes that a curriculum should be designed for a bilingual education model in Turkey (Item 1). Respondents 
believed that an education program in Turkey should focus on speaking, listening, writing, reading, and on the 
development of vocabulary (Items 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6). Universities should open language teacher training 
departments for teachers who are going to teach in two languages (Item 7). This table also highlights that teachers 
should demonstrate their proficiency in both languages before they can teach in bilingual classrooms, and 
materials used in schools should be available in both languages (Items 8 and 9). Lastly, models of bilingual 
education programs from different countries should be considered as samples for developing a bilingual education 
model in Turkey (Items 10 and 11). 


Table 3. Items and percentage of participants about curriculum related issues 


# 

Statement 

Strongly Disagree 

Disagree 

Neutral 

Agree 

Strongly Agree 

1 

A curriculum should be designed for a bilingual 

5.00% 

5.71% 

3.57% 

49.29% 

36.43% 


education model in Turkey. 

(7) 

(8) 

(5) 

(69) 

(51) 

2 

Bilingual education programs should focus on 

3.60% 

7.91% 

4.32% 

53.24% 

30.94% 


speaking. 

(5) 

(ID 

(6) 

(74) 

(43) 

3 

Bilingual education programs should focus on 

5.80% 

6.52% 

5.80% 

29.71% 

52.17% 


listening. 

(8) 

(9) 

(8) 

(41) 

(72) 

4 

Bilingual education programs should focus on 

5.04% 

9.35% 

3.60% 

33.09% 

48.92% 


writing. 

(7) 

(13) 

(5) 

(46) 

(68) 

5 

Bilingual education programs should focus on 

4.35% 

8.70% 

2.17% 

38.41% 

46.38% 


reading. 

(6) 

(12) 

(3) 

(53) 

(64) 

6 

Bilingual education programs should focus on 

5.80% 

7.97% 

6.52% 

44.20% 

35.51% 


the development of vocabulary. 

(8) 

(11) 

(9) 

(61) 

(49) 

7 

Universities should open language teacher 

5.71% 

6.43% 

3.57% 

43.57% 

40.71% 


training departments for teachers who are going 
to teach in two languages. 

(8) 

(9) 

(5) 

(61) 

(57) 

8 

Teachers should demonstrate their proficiency in 

5.00% 

6.43% 

5.71% 

40.71% 

42.14% 


both languages before they are allowed to teach 
in bilingual classrooms. 

(7) 

(9) 

(8) 

(57) 

(59) 

9 

Materials used in schools should be available in 

4.29% 

6.43% 

5.00% 

33.57% 

50.71% 


both languages. 

(6) 

(9) 

(7) 

(47) 

(71) 

10 

The government should finance the preparation 

2.88% 

5.04% 

2.16% 

29.50% 

60.43% 


of school materials. 

(4) 

(7) 

(3) 

(41) 

(84) 

11 

Different countries bilingual education models 

4.32% 

8.63% 

3.60% 

23.74% 

59.71% 


should be considered as a bilingual education 
model in Turkey. 

(6) 

(12) 

(5) 

(33) 

(83) 


Notes. Items 3, 5, and 6 had 138 respondents; Items 2, 4, 10, and 11 had 139 respondents. The remainder had 140 respondents. l=Strongly 
Disagree, 2=Disagree, 3=Neutral, 4=Agree, and 5=Strongly Agree. 


Table 4 shows the mean scores and standard deviation values of each item in Table 3. The highest mean score in 
this table was 4.26, which was for the statement “the government should finance the preparation of school 
materials”. This indicates that respondents believed that the government should financially support the preparation 
of school materials. The lowest mean score was 3.96, which was “bilingual education programs should focus on 
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the development of vocabulary”. This finding suggests that respondents believed that bilingual education 
programs should focus on the development of vocabulary. Table 4 also shows that the 3 rd and 4 th items, which were 
“bilingual education programs should focus on listening” and “bilingual education should focus on writing” had 
the highest standard deviations at 1.16, which indicates that a high level of differentiation existed for this item. The 
10 th item, which was “the government should finance the preparation of school materials”, had the lowest standard 
deviation value at .97 that emphases a low level of differentiation. According to Bland and Altman (1996), “a high 
standard deviation indicates a heterogeneous group” (p. 48). 


Table 4. Perception scale on curriculum related issues (Mean scores and standard deviation values) 


# 

Items 

Mean 

SD 

1 

A curriculum should be designed for a bilingual education model in Turkey. 

4.06 

1.04 

2 

Bilingual education programs should focus on speaking. 

4.00 

1.00 

3 

Bilingual education programs should focus on listening. 

4.16 

1.16 

4 

Bilingual education programs should focus on writing. 

4.12 

1.16 

5 

Bilingual education programs should focus on reading. 

4.14 

1.10 

6 

Bilingual education programs should focus on the development of vocabulary. 

3.96 

1.13 

7 

Universities should open language teacher training departments for teachers who are 
going to teach in two languages. 

4.07 

1.10 

8 

Teachers should demonstrate their proficiency in both languages before they are 
allowed to teach in bilingual classrooms. 

4.09 

1.09 

9 

Materials used in schools should be available in both languages. 

4.20 

1.08 

10 

The government should finance the preparation of school materials. 

4.40 

0.97 

11 

Different countries bilingual education models should be considered as a bilingual 
education model in Turkey. 

4.26 

1.14 


Notes. Items 3, 5, and 6 had 138 respondents; Items 2, 4, 10, and 11 had 139 respondents. The remainder had 140 respondents. 


3.2 Results of Qualitative Data Analysis 

Overall, the study found that respondents believed a bilingual education program might have highly affirmative 
influences on minority groups in Turkey. The common idea that was found from the perspective of the 
interviewees was that a bilingual education program in Turkey might preserve the linguistic knowledge and 
cultural heritage of minority groups and help to integrate individuals or groups into mainstream society. Such a 
program might also increase understanding of languages and cultural variety, and create strong relationships 
between different ethnic groups. 

The study also found that a bilingual education program, according to the common opinions of all the interviewees, 
might provide affirmative action with respect to the academic achievements and integration of minority groups 
into society at large. Interviewees felt that a bilingual education would provide language skills that help in gaining 
employment and increasing the educational success of students. They also felt that bilingual education would 
promote peace among different ethnic groups in Turkish society. 

Elements of the bilingual education models of different countries should be considered for inclusion into a 
bilingual education program to be developed in Turkey. For example, the situation of the minority languages in 
Turkey can be compared with those of Spain and Canada (Ozfidan, 2014). To provide an efficient education 
system, the differing needs of various regions should be considered. Basically, this can be realized in examples of 
Canada’s consideration of the French language and Spain’s consideration of the Basque language (Ozfidan, 
Burlbaw, & Kuo, 2016). Most interviewees whose origins were Turkish and non-Turkish (ethnically different than 
Turkish) asserted that a bilingual educational model should be improved for the education of minority students. 
Crucial lessons should be drawn from the implementation of educational measures such as those being currently 
employed by Spain and Canada’s bilingual education programs. 

An interviewee who is an expert in the field of bilingual education and who had a different ethnical background 
than Turkish stated that drawing lessons from the bilingual education programs of other countries might prevent 
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the Turkish government from encountering the obstacles that other countries faced. He also said “adapting a model 
in Turkey like the Basque models would allow students to recognize and display a more positive attitude towards 
school. Implementing a bilingual model would also help students’ self-confidence and therefore affect their school 
achievement”. He continued that bilingual education programs in Spain and Canada would be a great fit for our 
country. Models from these two countries should be examined, and the types of difficulties that they faced should 
be noted as they were working on their bilingual education programs. 

Another interviewee who is an expert in the field of English Language Learning and who was of Turkish ethnical 
origin stated that examining and implementing elements of bilingual education models from other countries could 
prove helpful in establishing an efficient bilingual education program in Turkey. He also continued that: 

Students who acquire an effective and enhanced education will be able to improve communication with 
other cultures and languages and will feed on the intercultural dialogue essential for societal peace. We 
can see such an effective bilingual education program in Basque bilingual education in Spain. 
Implementation of Basque bilingual education models should positively be taken into consideration 
during the development of policies in Turkey regarding the use of the mother tongue as a bilingual 
education. 

He stated that experts in the field of language learning, particularly in bilingual education should be allowed to 
examine the pros and cons of a bilingual education program in Turkey. He also said that: 

Monitoring Basque Country’s efficient bilingual models should provide inspirations for the 
development of a potential bilingual education model in Turkey. The problems inherent in Basque 
bilingual models should be studied while establishing policies for education in the mother language in 
Turkey. 

Educational models should be developed for the mother tongue education and be revised continuously according 
to the students’ needs. However, some of the interviewees highlighted that implementing other countries’ bilingual 
education program might be problematic since every country has a different education system; therefore, their 
needs might be different then our country. 

All in all, these experts in the field of language learning indicated their feelings about how drawing lessons from 
different countries bilingual education could help in developing a bilingual education program in Turkey. The 
common idea of these two experts was that the challenges and issues from the bilingual education program of 
different countries should be detected so that Turkey could avoid some potential issues and difficulties (Krashen, 
2000 ). 

Thus, respondents believed that a bilingual education program could help preserve ethnic and religious identity 
and socialize people to participate in the community at large in Turkey. As a common idea, all interviewees 
indicated that language is critical factor for academic achievement. Most minority children whose Turkish is not 
good usually do not continue their education in Turkey, and most children lose fluency in their mother tongue 
because they do not have an opportunity to use their languages. Children who do not speak their mother tongue 
might also not be able to communicate with their parents at home. Bilingual education is an opportunity to gain 
equal access to education on the part of students having a different mother tongue than most other students. This 
type of education also enables minority students to be more comfortable psychologically. Lastly, all interviewees 
stated that a bilingual education program in Turkey might solve the conflict between different ethnic groups and 
bring happiness to the society. According to the general notion of all interviewees, a bilingual education program 
in Turkey would preserve the linguistic and cultural heritage of minority groups and help build stronger 
relationships among different ethnic groups. It also would help provide equality of opportunity for students and 
acceptance of cultural diversity. Interviewees also stated that a bilingual education program would help to resolve 
social conflicts among ethnic groups and psychologically benefit students from different ethnic minorities. 

4. Discussion and Conclusion 

The results reflected that a bilingual education curriculum was necessary for the education system in Turkey 
because the population of minority peoples is quite large (approximately 30%). Respondents also believed that a 
bilingual education program in Turkey should focus on speaking, listening, writing, reading, and on the 
development of vocabulary. Universities should open language teacher training departments for teachers who are 
going to teach in two languages. Teachers who are going to teach in two languages should demonstrate their 
proficiency in both languages before they can teach in bilingual classrooms, and materials used in schools should 
be available in both languages. Respondents believed that bilingual education programs developed in other 
countries should be examined for possible use in Turkey. In doing so, the challenges that other countries faced 
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could be examined, and, therefore, a Turkish bilingual program could develop solutions to potential stumbling 
blocks beforehand. In this way, Turkey might avoid time-taking false starts and errors and move forward more 
quickly. Perhaps bilingual educational systems like the Basque program in Spain and French immersion program 
in Canada could provide useful elements upon which Turkey could draw. 

According to findings, the bilingual education models of different countries should be taken into consideration in 
developing a bilingual education program in Turkey. These included measures being currently employed by 
Spanish and Canadian bilingual education programs. All participants in the interviews mentioned that adopting 
elements of bilingual education programs from other countries might prevent the Turkish government from 
encountering would-be problems by examining what other countries had done. Challenges and issues in present in 
the bilingual education programs of other countries should be studied, and the lessons learned should be 
incorporated into a Turkish system (llhan & Aydin, 2015). 

According to both quantitative and qualitative data analysis, the structure of bilingual education models of other 
countries should be considered in developing a bilingual education program in Turkey. Lessons learned from the 
development and implementations of these models could help Turkey to avoid the problematic issues that other 
bilingual countries have faced. This study mentioned the cases of Spain and France, which are two countries 
having bilingual education programs. The study discussed the challenges and benefits of these bilingual education 
programs and compared them with the potential development of a bilingual education program in Turkey. The 
experts in the field of bilingual education should also examine the pros and cons of establishing a bilingual 
education program in Turkey. 
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